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Gaylord STANDARD Library Furniture 


NOW IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT! 


Card Catalog Cabinets-Sectional, Solid and 60-Tray 


Magazine Rack Dictionary Stand 
Wall Bulletin Board Book Trucks 


Stools—Displayers—Card Trays, etc. 


Quarter sawed oak in light and dark finish 


Please write for pictures and prices 


GAYLORD BROS., INC 
Library Supplies 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING: 








leaf 
The Executive Committee of the Tennessee Library Association met November 13, at Nashvile coo} 
in the staff room of the Department of Education. Mrs. Summers, Leneil Edwards, and Emm: 
Suddarth were present. add 
The Committee appointed the following division chairmen: For the School Section, Zu this 
May Harris, Bolton High School Librarian, Arlington, Tennessee; for the College Section, Elix this 
Draper, Head of the Library School, East Tennessee State Teachers College, Johnson City, Tennesse: f 
and for the Public Library Section, Claude Settlemire, Director of Youth Center, Nashville Publi new 
Library, Nashville, Tennessee. ’ is § 
Each chairman was asked to accept the leadership of his group in promoting the variouw}s 
objectives of the Tennessee Library Association. At present, they are investigating the time ang, thal 
place most suitable for the Association's next meeting. The first of February, there will be a join} serv 
meeting of the three chairmen with the Executive Committee at which time the information they havp 
gathered will be the basis for the selection of the place and the date. of 
The Committee, however, did give considerable thought toward planning the annual con say: 
vention so that it would most satisfactorily accomodate the whole membership. It suggested to thf,  4"Y 
chairmen that they might study the possibility of using a college dormitory between sessions. Botf_ con 
the committee and the chairmen want to get your reaction before our meeting in February. B oof 
Dr. Louis Shores asked that a committee be appointed to work with Mary Jeffcoat of Lawsor\) Pre 
McGhee Library in Knoxville who is a member of the SELA Activities Committee which if 2! 
responsible for presenting a plan of reorganization of SELA. The purpose of the Tennessee Committefe °F 
will be to express the thinking of the TLA membership concerning the Southeastern program an} ob 
constitution and act as the liasion between our State Association and the Activities Committe: < 
With the help of Mary Jeffcoat, such committee is being formed but as yet is not completeg 2" 
Mary Eleanor Wright of Kingsport and Ruth Ringo from the University of Tennessee have agreed tof 
serve, = «Cal 
Mrs. Sarah McHorris' progress report of the Citizens Library Movement indicated that thp,  S!° 
framework of the organization was fairly well developed with only a few localities where no chairme } 
were appointed or membership campaigns organized. The three Sectional Chairmen of TLA agree}, 
to try to direct their respective groups toward working with lay people in securing a large an}. 
widespread membership. : the 
in 
PLANNING COMMITTEE: ’ 
The Planning Committee were guests of Colonel E. W. Palmer, Chairman, at a luncheon «im i 
the Hermitage Hotel, Thursday, October 13. It was good to have our new State Librarian, Dr 
Daniel M. Robison present at the meeting. ay 
Two important questions were discussed at the afternoon session. Dr. Robison stated that te inc 
would like to know the thinking of the librarians concerning the proposed plan of setting up: @ wa 
separate Library Commission. me 
Those who have worked in the Association for a number of years will recognize that as: 
question which has presented itself at intervals in the past. In the 1920's Tennessee did hav me 
a Library Commission. Then in 1937 it seemed advisable for the time being to become a Divisio: @ M 
of the Department of Education. M 
Progress has been made during the time the state library agency has had a division statu fe C 
Naturally, it would be impossible to know whether or not we could have made even greater progres |e é 
with an independent status. Pe 
However, Governor Browning and Commissioner Smith have given us reason to believe thé! 
a new day for libraries in Tennessee has dawned. Their expressed interest in an adventurous library é 
program encouraged the Planning Committee to express its approval of the plan to set up a Librayy he 
Commission at the next Legislature. Dr. Robison will want opinions from you, the membership of TAD 
Dr. Robison's presentation of the prospects for the new State Library building naturally pre th 
cipitated a discussion of the functions of a State Library. The Planning Committee emphasized th) N 
necessity of studying jointly the functions and plans of the proposed building. B 
Dr. Robison then asked that the Tennessee Library Association appoint a committee to wor) 
with him on building plans. Mr. Bernard Foy, Librarian for Tennessee Valley Authority Technics w 
Library, Knoxville, agreed to act as the coordinator for a committee that will be on call to worl 9 


with Dr. Robison at various times when he deems it most needful. Cc 


One of the most enjoyable duties as President of the Tennessee Library Association has beet N 

to meet with small groups, either in informal gatherings or at sectional library organizations. Always” J 

such groups have given me valuable ideas and have stimulated me to renewed. diligence. Too, b 
should like to express appreciation for the response that persons make when they are called on fi 

specific duties. The willingness of people to fulfill a professional obligation provokes in me as mut ‘i 

faith for the future as does the wise planning | have seen done. N 

Cc 


EMMA SUDDARTH, President 
Tennessee Library Association 
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THE CITIZENS LIBRARY MOVEMENT 


By this time, every member of the TLA has received a copy of the Citizens Library Movement 
leaflet which was designed by Russell Miles and printed at the Kingsport Press through the 
cooperation of Col. E. W. Palmer, chairman of the TLA planning committee. 

The first printing of 100,000 copies has been distributed throughout the state and 75,000 
additional copies have been ordered. There is, of course, no way of measuring the results of 
this "seed planting’ and it may be months before we know how much interest has been aroused 
this way. 

The CLM will probably take a long time to organize for two major reasons. First, it is 
new and takes a lot of explaining. Second, library service in Tennessee, as in all the United States, 
is seldom well-understood by the general public. 

One of the facts revealed by the Public Library Inquiry, directed by Dr. Robert Leigh, is 
that only 135 of more than 7,000 libraries in the United States todey are giving modern, adequate 
service. 

Fundamentally, this is the fault of the American public. Mrs. Anne V. Summers, librarian 
of the Kingsport Public Library, has analyzed the problem of libraries in one word when she 
says they suffer from “'inattention.'' Few people anywhere are “‘against’’ libraries. But few pay 
any attention to the way in which libraries are supported and operated. Only a minority in any 
community where there is library service make good use of it—which may be in part the fault 
of library authorities who have not taken the books to the people. Those who do use and ap- 
preciate library service now have an opportunity to speak their minds about what they like and 
want in their tax-supported libraries. When they band together in our Citizens Library Movement, 
or in similar movements in other states, their collective voice can make itself heard. It has become 
obvious that every popular public institution strives to make, keep, and influence friends. Librarians 
in Tennessee can help to air their problems and publicize their services by assisting us in organizing 
and in taking the "census of library interest’ that Mrs. W. C. McHorris, state chairman, has initiated. 

Many of us need to learn more about the general library situation in Tennessee. Librarians 
can help us, both by supplying printed information and by giving us advice based on their profes- 
sional experience. 

We hope, too, that librarians will help to channel leaders into the CLM. We need the 
names of ''good readers'' and grateful patrons as a nucleus for the organization of CLM units. 

We believe that individuals not officially connected with libraries should take the lead in 
the actual formation of CLM groups, but it is obvious that such individuals must be approached 
in the first place by someone who knows them and who has a real interest in the development 
of the Movement. The librarian is the key person who can inspire and stimulate local interest 
during this formative period. It will be of great help if librarians will take memberships for us, 
whenever policy permits, in order to capitalize at once on public interest. 

The following is a ‘progress report'’ on the CLM. No accurate figures on membership are 
available at this time. The first members were the Meigs County Library Board. The first sustain- 
ing member was the late Judge Hal E. Portrum of Hawkins County. The first county chairman 
was Mr. Rhea Wells of Washington County. Millington was the first town in Shelby County to 
organize a CLM unit. Mrs. J. W. Talley is Millington chairman. 

Other local officers are Mrs. F. Stewart Crosley, whose Kingsport group had more than 250 
members before Book Week; Dr. Marshall Wingfield, Memphis representative on the state committee; 
Mrs. Reed Altom, Nolichucky Area Director; Mrs. Grady Bogue, Shelby County secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. Crawford Murphy, Sevierville, Sevier County chairman; Mrs. Frank Hyatt, Russellville, Hamblen 
County chairman; Mrs. N. Frank Stokely, Cocke County chairman; Mrs. Kathleen Corum, Rutledge, 
Grainger County chairman; Mrs. Ross Powers, White Pine, Jefferson County chairman; Mrs. Lillian 
Patton, Rogersville, Hawkins County chairman. 

Local Shelby County town chairmen in addition to Mrs. Talley include Mrs. O. C. Dean, 
Collierville chairman, Mrs. Frances Hudson, Germantown chairman, and Mrs. Leon Manley, White- 
haven chairman. 

In Chattanooga, the League of Women Voters is sponsoring a chapter of the CLM under 
the direction of Mrs. A. J. Koblentz, chairman of the League's committee on the public library. 
Memberships were taken at a booth at the Chattanooga book fair held at the public library during 
Book Week. 

In Kingsport, a full-dress membership campaign was launched at a luncheon on November 10, 
when Miss Marian Manley, Business Librarian of the Newark, N. J., Public Library, spoke to a 
group of civic leaders on "Libraries in Today's World." Mrs. W. C. McHorris and Mrs. F. Stewart 
Crosley, Kingsport chairman, and Mrs. R. R. Miller, state secretary-treasurer, attended this meeting. 
Notable in the Kingsport campaign was the close cooperation between the CLM and the local 
Junior Chamber of Commerce's promotional drive for ‘Better Books for Youth." Membership 
booths were set up in six Kingsport business establishments and in the library during Book Week. 

Millington had a meeting, sponsored by the Book Chat Club, Mrs. C. T. Mitchell, president, 
in the home of the CLM chairman, Mrs. Talley, on November 14. This meeting was addressed by 
Miss Emma Lou Taggart, librarian of the Naval Air Station and CLM sustaining member, who dis- 
cussed ''Books as Morale Builders.’ There are 30 sustaining members and about 100 individual 
members in Shelby County. 






































































Plans are under way for organizing groups in Jackson, Nashville, and Memphis. The writer 
would be glad to hear from other towns where groups are beina formed. No accurate figures 
are available on the total membership in the state, although a goal of 300,000 has been set by 
Mrs. McHorris. 

Fifty-two letters have gone out from the public relations "office" to individuals and organiza. 
tions since July. General releases have been given twice to the Associated Press in Memphis. One 
general release with a covering letter to editors, the CLM leaflet and the State Education Depart. 
ment's leaflet, "We can tell you everything,’ was sent to 165 newspapers and magazines in Tennessee 
and to the national library publications. A note about the CLM appeared on page 25 of the Septem. 
ber Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The first television program about libraries was arranged with the cooperation of Wilson Mount 


over Station \WMCT in Memphis. ‘Books and People: the Wealth Within" was loaned by the Bf 


State Education Department, with the cooperation of Miss Martha Parks, Regional Libraries Con- 
sultant, and telecast on November 15. 


We want to thank all librarians, editors, reporters, columnists, photographers, and radio and ff 
government officials who have helped us to acquaint the public with the Movement. They have i 


given us a fine start. 
For our part, the officers of the CLM pledge their continuing efforts to help improve and 
expand library service in Tennessee. We believe in the power of books; we believe the public 


library to be the most important agency of life-long learning in the community; and we believe that f 


books and people together can build a better world. 
MRS. ARTHUR CONDUITTE 
Director of Public Relations, CLM 
5020 South St., Millington, Tennessee 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO NEGROES IN TENNESSEE 


The inadequacies of library service in Tennessee have been covered so thoroughly during 
the past years that it seems unnecessary to dwell on the inadequacies of library service to Negroes 


in our state. | prefer to mention services as | find them, and not to comment on the lack of services. 
In preface, it must be said that this is not a thorough study or a research paper, but rather 
random information and ideas which | have gathered by questionnaires to the five municipal 


libraries and the ten regional libraries of the state. All five of the municipal libraries answered 
the questionnaire, and replies were received from two of the regional librarians. 

Negroes compose 50% of the population in Memphis, 28% in Chattanooga, 28% in Nashville, 
15% in Knoxville and 7% in Kingsport. Some of the counties in the western part of the state 
contain as many as 37% Negroes. No estimates have been received from other sections. 

Changes are being made in almost all sections of the state. In Lauderdale County the Library 
Board has voted that Negroes may use white stations if the custodian thinks it advisable. Negroes 
use some of the white stations in McNairy, Madison, and Tipton Counties. In the Nolichucky region 
Negroes are allowed to use one community library. In some of the other counties in this region, 
Negroes are not refused the use of white stations but are not encouraged. This region reports || 
classroom collections in Negro schools, and the Jackson region reports 5 stations in Negro stores, 
schools, or homes. 

Memphis provides a separate branch library for Negroes with a book collection of 12,340 
volumes and a staff of two college graduates. The Shelby County librarian reports that his library is 
really a school library system. Limited direct bookmobile service is provided by the Shelby County 
libraries to the white residents of the county, but not to Negroes. 

LeMoyne College offers its library services to any responsible person, and serves approximately 
sixty regular borrowers who are not connected with the colleae. These include Negro teachers and 
former students. The college library also has a flourishing children's library department which is 
used extensively by the children in the housing development near the campus. 

The Nashville Public Library reports that the old branch library for Negroes was sold recently 
and that the branch is now located in rented quarters until a new building is built. A bookmobile 
from the Nashville Public Library makes 15 stops a week in all of the Negro residential areas. The 
reports of this service show three times the circulation of the old Negro Branch, which was poorly 
located. The Nashville Public Library has recently inaugurated the circulation of books in the Negro 
hospitals of Nashville. 

The Lawson McGhee Library in Knoxville boasts two Negro branches—one in a Carnegie 
building; the other in a city-owned store-type building. The two branches, containing approximately 
7,500 volumes, are staffed by three Negro librarians, cne of whom has a Master's degree in Library 
Science from the University of Chicago. 

Branches for Negroes in Knoxville sponsor film forums, community nights, book discussions 
talent and craft exhibits, and story hours; and contain films and phonograph records in their 
collections. 

The Negroes of Kingsport have been served for some time by a combined school and public 
library, housed in a room in the Negro school. The service is now in a period of transition because 
the library in the school is over-crowded and the hours of service are not adequate. Plans for @ 
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community branch library for Negroes are now being perfected. The Negro Branch will be adminis- 
tered by a sub-board appointed by the Kingsport Library Board. 

The Main Public Library in Chattanooga was opened to Negro adults in May 1949. Since 
that time slightly over 100 Negroes have registered for library cards and many of these use the 
library regularly both for research and for general reading. 

The opening of the Main Library has in no way changed the service to Negroes offered 
through the long established Negro Branch Library. This, located in the Negro High School, serves 
as both the school and the Public Library. The room is crowded and has been inadequate for its 
purpose for many years. While spasmodic and repeated efforts have been made to secure an 
adequate branch library for Negroes in Chattanooga, little progress has been made in this direction 
even though both the Library Board and the Inter-racial Committee have worked toward this end. 

The first suggestion of opening the Main Library to Negroes in Chattanooga came from the 
City Commission during a budget hearing when an appropriation for a new Negro library was re- 
quested. There is no record that such a request came from Negroes, but after the suggestion was 
made, a few letters recommending the move were received. The Library was opened to Negro 
adults without restriction ten months after the original suggestion. Following this, a few complaints 
were received by the Library Board and the Librarian, but they were out-numbered by praise which 
came from both white and Negro citizens. 

EL!'ZABETH EDWARDS, Librarian 
Chattanooga Public Library 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ON 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY 


"The civilization of the dialogue,’ keynote idea of the address of Chancellor Robert Hutchins 
before the opening session of the University of Chicago Institute on the Public Library Inquiry, 
was the fitting introduction to a week of discussion portraying skepticism at its best. The plan 
of the program was to have each report of the studies of the Inquiry discussed by some one from the 
public library field and a social scientist. In turn their comments were the subject of a rebuttal 
by the author of the report in each case. 

At the time of the Institute, August 8-13, only one of the reports; namely, ‘The Information 
Film" by Gloria Waldron, had been published. Abstracts of the four major divisions of the Inquiry, 
"The Library's Public'’ by Berelson, ‘The Public Librarian" by Bryan, ‘The Public Librarian in the 
Political Process'’ by Garceau, ‘Work Measurement in Public Libraries’ by Pierce, and the two 
other reports on related interests, "The Book Industry'’ by Miller and "Government Publications for 
the Citizen’ by McCamy, were provided for the attendants. The study of the abstracts and the 
sorting out of impressions received from the discussions constituted the unassigned, though necessary 
homework. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Chairman and Director of the Inquiry, gave an oral outline of the genera! 
report, announcing that it was in the tentative stage and subject to modification, possibly in the 
light of the Institute discussions. The awareness of this fact lent an air of library “history in the 
making" to the conference, which resulted in eager, constructive attentiveness and participation by 
librarians from two-thirds of the states of the nation. Dr. Leigh was at all times consistent in 
holding to the purpose of the Inquiry—a detached, detailed analysis and statement of conditions 
as they are found in public libraries today, neither promoting nor exposing them, not an explanation 
of why they are so—but he won whole-hearted admiration for the receptive, witty, and completely 
balanced manner in which he participated in the discussions. 

Selection of the Public Library Inquiry as the subiect of the Chicago Institute was a most 
fortunate development. The conference was an altogether engrossing and satisfying library ex- 
perience. Undoubtedly greater interest was stimulated in the forthcoming two thousand pages of 
Inquiry reports than might have existed otherwise. 

In ten two-to-three hour sessions, the findings of the Inquiry were stated and criticizad; 
disconcerting revelations were debated with intensity; methods were attacked and defended. There 
was much argument with the research workers, marked diversification of opinion between the par- 
ticipants as well as the other attendants who spoke from the floor, lively discussion on library practices 
and much incidental exchange outside the formal meetings. Perhaps the’ librarian's profile was the 
most devastating picture revealed—averages are seldom beautiful—and the most highly contested 
issues were work measurement and the librarian in the political world. Omissions were loudly 
deplored. But when the competent summary of the proceedings of the Institute was presented on 
Saturday morning, after ali the reactions had been pulled together and clarified, the conscientious 
evaluation of the institution of the public library by the social scientists seemed to stand as a 
challenge. 

The indication of needed, new objectives was evident in every discussion. The painful facts 
in the content of the published reports may show quite clearly the base line from which the public 
library should move and the roads to take. 

ANNE V. SUMMERS 
Librarian, Kingsport Public Library 





ELIZABETHTON HAS A NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING 


MAIN ENTRANCE OF ELIZABETHTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE 


The dedication of the new public library building in Elizabethton, on Sunday, December 4, 
1949, marks the culmination of twenty years of planning and effort on the part of the local Business 
and Professional Women's Club. For this purpose the club has raised more than $20,000 by 
public subscription and through various projects. The local rayon companies donated $6,000 and 
the business men of Elizabethton subscribed more than $10,000. The club has displayed a fine 
sense of civic responsibility in deeding to the city this beautiful building valued at $30,000, together 
with its modern equipment costing about $3,000. 

The structure contains seven rooms, consisting of a main reading room, a children's reading 
room, a stock room for storing books, two washrcoms, a kitchen and furnace room. The building 
is fireproof. The outside walls are dark-red wire cut face brick with recessed joints. The inside 
walls are of "Spectra Glaze." This is a baked-on glaze in a variety of colors. All rooms have 4 
textured surface, except the kitchen and washrooms which have a smooth finish. The floors are 
terrazzo tile, which is made of marble chips and cement, ground and polished to a smooth finish. 

The building is heated by a radiant heating system, which is a series of pifes embedded 
in the concrete floor and the hot water heated by an oil furnace is circulated through the pipes. 
There are plenty of windows to furnish light in the day time. The artificial lights are fluorescent. 
The ceiling is sound absorbing board to aid in reducing noise. The "Spectra Glaze" walls also absorb 
noises. A large flower box is built into the front of the building; sidewalks and shrubbery add to 
its beauty. 

Mr. H. F. Campbell, a local contractor, supervised the construction of the building. 
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Book gifts have been made through the years by the Elizabethton Book Club, the Literature 
department of the Elizabethton Woman's Club, and practically all other orqanizations and clubs in 
the city. Because of the substantial appropriations made by both the Carter County Court and 
the Elizabethton City Council for county-wide library service and also for this library specifically, 
the state's Regional Library service, operating out of East Tennessee State College, has made 
regular loans of books from the bookmobile to the city library. It operates as the headquarters for 
county library service. 

Miss Cora York, president of the club was assisted by other members in greeting the hun- 
dreds of visitors who came to the library during open house hours, December 2, 3, and 4. 

The Elizabethton Star paid a justly deserved tribute to the Business and Professional Women's 
Club in an editorial: "Elizabethton is proud of its Public Library. It is a beautiful building and a 
credit to our city. The Business and Professional Women's Club have made an individual contri- 
bution to the citizens of this community. 

"Their efforts deserve praise and commendation from all our citizens. It has not been so 
long ago that this group of public spirited women announced their plans to provide a public library 
for Elizabethton and Carter County. The pessimists said it was too big an undertaking and that 
it would never be built. It has been built because of the determination and perseverance of this 
small group of women. Of course, other patriotic groups and individuals helped them make it 
possible. 

"They furnished the dynamic force and superb planning that made this original dream a 
reality.” 

MARTHA PARKS 


Regional Libraries Consultant 


EXHIBITS AT FAIRS PROVE EFFECTIVE 


Regional Fairs 


Little boys and not-so-little boys and their mothers and wives were enthralled by this year's 
traveling bookmobile at the Kingsport, Jackson, and Nashville fairs. Barring a few times when the 
bookmobile jumped the track and landed in the river, the exhibit was a huge success and brought 
in almost as big crowds as the monkeys and the sideshows, according to Martha Parks, state regional 
libraries consultant. 

The whole idea began when Regional Librarian Mary E. Bates wanted something unique for 
an exhibit at the State Fair in Nashville. As the idea developed, it soon became evident that 
such an exhibit, demonstrating library service throughout the state of Tennessee, would justify a 
professional touch. The Library Division of the State Department of Education agreed, and the 
Hobby Craft Department in Burk & Co., Nashville, was called in to create an artistic model of 
what the librarians had in mind. 

The result is an unusually attractive model showing a farming community, complete with farm- 
house, barn, silo, hen house, and other equipment, and the country store, which is, of course, 
the bookmobile stop. Trees, green grass, pastureland, livestock, even a river, make the setting 
realistic. And into this scene comes the regional iibrarian's bookmobile actually traveling down 
the road and stopping to leave its book deposit at Ben's Grocery Store. It was Designer Ken Carter's 
idea to make the little road of copper plate, complete with a switch system and charged with an 
electric current that operated the tiny motor in the car. Small boys, who hopefully waited for the 
bookmobile to jump the road and land in the river, suggested that the attendants start the other 
car down the road and have a wreck. There were a few tongue-in-cheek comments, too, concerning 
the fact that the bookmobile in its middle-of-the-road course was not observing safety and traffic 
regulations. Howerer, most of the people who paused to comment remarked that they had never 
realized such library service could be theirs. 

A small boy asked his mother what made the bookmobile run. She answered, ‘Son, the im- 
portant thing is that this shows how books are taken to people out in the country who don't have 
books near them as you do."' And in an aside to the librarian in charge, ''l'm trying to get him to 
absorb a little culture as well as mechanics.” 

In each case, the model exhibit was backed up by library facts and figures displayed on 
maps and posters. One large map of the state showed the fifty-nine counties then participating in 
the regional library program. This year's fair exhibits followed up a former year of exhibiting a 
real bookmobile. In 1948 a regional bookmobile was taken into the Woman's Building at Knoxville, 
ae Nashville the Public Library's bookmobile stood open for investigation outside the 4-H Club 
ullding, 

Other types of fair exhibits have been tried successfully too. The Young Moderns’ Den of 
the Nashville Public Library has displayed the popular record collection for two years at the Hobby 
Fair. The teen-agers enjoy showing off the records which they have selected while the music draws 
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MODEL BOOKMOBILE EXHIBIT 


attention to the information about the library. At the 1949 fair Viewmasters enticed still more 
people to the library booth. In Knoxville this year a large sign, a map, and a ribbon arrangement of 


pictures of bookmobile service covered the wall of the booth, and books were displayed in two § 


bookcases and on a large table. Added features were posters and leaflets on the Citizens’ Library 
Movement and leaflets on the regional program. 


Experience with the electric bookmobile model indicates that something which moves is much 
more valuable than a static exhibit, no matter how attractive it may be. The moving model has 


appeal through its effective presentation of the way mobile library service operates in taking f 
books to people. This model bookmobile exhibit is an example of what an effective selling job can f 


do to bring forcibly to the public the real values of library service. 

Those who have worked with exhibits at fairs are convinced that a well-planned one is we 
worth the time and effort expended. Personal contacts are made which are not possible through 
any other form of publicity, and repeated reaching of the eyes of those with casual interests prob: 
ably has unexpected value over the years. 

BETTY RAE RAGAN 
Nashville Public Library 


COUNTY FAIRS 


In the fall of this year, six of the nine counties comprising the Austin Peay Regional Library 


Service Area held annual county fairs. A regional library service booth was sponsored by the 
county library boards in Montgomery, Sumner, Dickson, Hickman, Humphreys, ,and Robertson 
counties. 

Last year at the county fairs, we had tried to present regional library service in such a way 
as to acquaint the people with the basic explanatory facts. This year we attempted to indicate the 
location of the community libraries in each county by the use of large maps and toy bookmobiles. 

Sumner County. The back wall of the booth was almost covered with a map made from cor 
rugated packing boxes. Each community library was located on the map by a round gold seal. 
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Snapshots of the public library's activities such as children's story hour, were mounted to spotlight 
the main county depository. A green bookmobile which had been fashioned from a toy truck, 
catalog card box, tape and paint was shown starting cut to a community library. The furniture was 
loaned and delivered by one of the stores in Gallatin. Fresh flowers were supplied by board 
members each day. Current books and book covers helped to add color and interest to the booth. 

Montgomery County. The county map, miniature bookmobile, and country store building, 
complete with COMMUNITY LIBRARY DEPOSIT sign were set up by Mrs. Robert E. Davis, county 
librarian, with the help of library board members and regional headquarters. 

Dickson County. At this booth the county map was mounted in a vertical position and the 
toy bookmobile was placed in front of it, with green cellophane ribbons leading from the stations to 
the bookmobile. 

General Information. Several of the fairs ran concurrently. It was, therefore, necessary to 
plan and construct all display materials in the regional library office several weeks in advance. The 
next step involved loading the bookmobile with backgrounds, books, freshly painted bookcases, 
posters, signs, roll of wrapping paper, tacks, nails, staplers, and assistants all travelling to the fair. 
All the displays were planned on dimensions received in the office from county library board mem- 
bers. In Robertson County the booth was exactly twice as large in both width and length as had 
been anticipated. Our "office planned background" had to be pieced with wrapping paper and more 
book jackets. In Hickman County the booth was smaller than expected and of triangular shape 
instead of the usual rectangular one. When one is that far from home it is necessary to revamp 
available materials and make-do! 

Most of the backgrounds were made on corrugated packing boxes, painted with yellow or 
cream water paint and decorated with posters and bright book jackets. The county maps were 
procured from the State Highway Department. Water colors were used to bring out rivers, em- 
phasize bookmobile route, and indicate location of library deposits. Signs and posters were de- 
veloped around the following topics: 

1. Tennessee Regional Library Service. 

2. Austin Peay Regional Library Service Area. 

3. Does your community want bookmobile service? 

4. Join the Tennessee Citizens Library Movement. 

5. Exact location of deposit in each community such as store, club, or school. 

Pamphlets on regional library service and mimeographed sheets explaining the Tennessee 
Citizens Library Movement were available at each booth. Some membership fees were collected. 

Members of the county library boards and county librarians were on duty at assigned times 
to explain the service to interested people. 

We received amazing cooperation throughout the area. Not only were the board members 
eager to help, but the fair officials were of invaluable assistance. Board members enlisted the aid 
of their college sons and daughters, all of whom proved willing and able. 

Value of Exhibits and Suggestions for Future Planning. Some genuine interest was evidenced. 
Children and adults alike were attracted by the bookcovers. They would stop to chat about the 
books they had already read and to request those that interested them. One lady was surprised to 
see a book on slipcovers and asked that it be left on the next bookmobile visit. Many people dis- 
played pride when remarking that they had been using the books in their community. Others were 
glad to know that the service was available in their neighborhood. Requests for additional book 
deposits resulted. 

Relative to another season of fairs it might be advisable to plan for a theme or themes to be 
used throughout the state and to make some arrangements for commercial posters and signs. This 
would eliminate some of the time consuming effort of preparation that precedes the actual setting up 
of the exhibit. More active participation by library beard members should be encouraged. 


JULIA LEE GRADEN, Regional Librarian 


Austin Peay State College 
Clarksville, Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA'S BOOK FAIR 


Chattanooga's First Book Fair was held at the Chattanooga Public Library, November 14, 15 
and 17, in celebration of Children's Book Week. The fair was sponsored by the Public Library and 
the four local book stores. The local stores paid the expenses of the fair. Many other local or- 
ganizations cooperated to make the fair a success. They were the local newspapers, the city schools, 
the University of Chattanooga's Art Department, the Kosmos Woman's Club, the Junior League, 
the League of Women Voters, and the Council of Garden Clubs. 

The book stores had exhibits of books. The city schools presented exhibits which were judged 
and prizes in books were awarded the winning schools. May Justus, Lillian Bragdon, Mary Alice 
Jones, Augusta Stevenson and A. L. Crabb were visiting celebrities, who visited city schools, 
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autographed books at the four stores, met the children at both the Main Library and the Negro 
branch, and were entertained by Chattanoogans, Incorporated, and the editor of the News-Free Press, 

The fair was a wonderful success. Thousands of people visited the Library and the Negro 
branch during the three days of the fair. The request comes from all sides that it be made an annual 
affair. The Public Library, of course, would be delighted to make it so, but the profits and losses 
of the book stores will have to be the deciding factor in this case. It is hoped that the event will 
make Chattanooga more book conscious, which will be evidenced both in the increased sale of books 
and in the increased use of the Public Library. 


A STUDY OF RURAL READING INTERESTS 


There have been many studies of rural library service and its inadequacies Intensive studies 
have been made from time to time to determine what the rural populace reads. 

Librarians are constantly striving to increase the number to whom library service is available, 
but, despite such efforts, a large portion of the population is still unserved. 

The present study of rural reading interests is being conducted in an effort to provide further 
information on what rural adults read, what their interests are in reading, and what is available 
to them. 

The idea of such a study was discussed with Miss Parks and a group of regional librarians, 
to whom it seemed feasible and possibly productive of information of service to library extension 
in the state. Tennessee, with its regional library program, is one of the states with a large rural 
population. Its efforts to meet the needs of such a group provide opportunity to study areas with 
and without library service. 

The cooperation of Dr. Gladys Gallup, Assistant Chief of the Division of Field Studies and 
Training, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and Dean J. H. McLeod, Director of Agriculture Exten- 
sion for Tennessee, was enlisted in making the study. Dr. Gallup assisted in the preparation of the 
questionnaire, and with her staff made numerous suggestions in developing the final form used. In 
addition, the Division of Field Studies and Training sent a representative to Tennessee during the 
interview period. 

Dean McLeod assigned Dr. Frank Walrath, Agricultural Specialist at the University of Ten- 
nessee, to work with the writer in making the survey. 

Tennessee is divided into five Districts for purposes of Agricultural Extension work. Each 
District has a supervisor, who cooperated in selecting two counties from his District, in which in- 
formation was to be secured. The county agricultural agents and home demonstration agents 
selected a representative community in their respective counties, and arranged for a meeting of 
community leaders according to a pre-arranged schedule. During the month of March, 1949, each 
community was visited, the leaders interviewed and given orientation on interviewing members of 
their community, and the purpose of the study was explained. 

The counties participating were Bradley, Dickson, Dyer, Giles, Grainger, Madison, Marion, 
Putnam, Trousdale, and Washington. 

Information from the completed questionnaires was transferred to special code sheets, and 
then punched on IBM cards from which tabulations of the data have been made. 

Reading of books, magazines, and newspapers, as well as information regarding the use of 
Agricultural Extension bulletins and other government publications is included in the study. The 
use of other communication media, such as radio and motion pictures also was a part of the 
data secured. 

No results are available at the present time, and this preliminary report on the nature of the 
study has been made at the request of Mrs. Frances Cheney for the Tennessee Librarian, in order 
that the librarians of the state may be informed of work in progress. 


A. L. McNEAL 
Chief, Readers’ Services 
University of Tennessee Library 


EXPERIENCES OF AN EXCHANGE TEACHER 


A year in England as an exchange teacher can be a year full of surprises, hard work, fascinat- 
ing and informative experiences. There are so many things | would like to mention that | can 
scarcely hit even the high spots in such a short space. | believe my school experience is of 
particular importance, however, since that was the real reason for my going ‘‘across." 

| was located in a secondary modern school for girls in Nottingham, which is in the Midland 
section of England rich with Robin Hood lore. This type of school takes care of *the majority 
of boys and girls who do not pass the scholarship examination at || years of age and who will leave 
school at I5 in order to go into factory and office jobs. It does not pretend to give anything along 
a heavy academic line. Although | went over on the basis of being a teacher, | must confess my 
library tendencies remained uppermost. After some deliberation, the headmistress of the school 
decided that | could serve two purposes. First of all a scheme of teaching was set up which was 
to enable me to have every class in the secondary school for a double period once a week, for the 
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purpose of acquainting them with life in the U. S. And believe me, it was then | was glad | had 
done library work which had necessitated a smattering acquaintance with all facets of America— 
history, literature, art and music, nature study, geography, etc. Without materials of any kind 
except the little | had taken over with me, it was really amazing how much we accomplished in 
the business of straightening out the movie-gained impressions—to say nothing of the fun we had in 
the process, or how much | learned about British attitudes. 

The other part of the program was library focused. Secondary modern schools seldom have 
library programs or even libraries—aenerally just a small, motley collection of books serving no 
special purpose. The idea of planned library service like ours was such an innovation (even the gram- 
mar schools do not have such extensive programs) and was so intriguing that the headmistress de- 
cided to experiment with the idea. We took over a small storage room with one tiny window—(there 
was a deficiency of classroom space due to the bombing of the school)—but it had cream colored 
walls and some shelves. The shelves we edged in Chinese red and, taking half bricks from the bomb 
pile, we painted them black for book ends. A blackout curtain hung at one end of the room 
served to cover surplus material and to act as a bulletin board. Having collected all the books 
from various hiding places, we mended them, pasted in pockets, etc., and set up a circulation 
process. During the year a card catalog was devised—printed by hand, each card cut separately 
from a large sheet, and finally filed in shoe boxes! 

It was surprising and gratifying to see and feel the interest of both students and staff in the 
project—as well as to be able to help them see the value in thus widening the scope of the school 
program. 

Unfortunately, we had such a tiny handful of books that we were very limited for a while 
in satisfying interests and needs. Several people contributed from their own sources, however, since 
books are not too plentiful because of the paper shortage, and we could obtain small collections 
from the public library. One of the gifts which was most thrilling was a group of books sent by 
the Oak Ridge Rotary Club to help broaden understanding of the U. S. A. These books were 
fiction and non-fiction—pioneer to modern high school stories and grand travel books. The interest 
aroused by this gift on the part of the Director of Education for the city, as well as other people, 
was decisive in having a room set aside for a real library, and at the end of the year we had the 
intense pleasure of moving into it and drawing up plans for future growth as an experiment in the 
— schools of the city. | still receive letters from the girls about the ''smashing American 
ooks. 

The school work was only one angle of the year's experiences, however. Another most im- 
portant and interesting phase was the adventur> of living with English people, completely apart 
from any of my own countrymen. | shared a flat with two English girls—one a nurse, the other a 
biologist. It was quite a task to learn how to buy food and make the rations last for a week at a 
time. One or two eggs and two ounces of bacon per person per week, for example, do rot go very 
far. Cabbages, bread, potatoes and fish are the main articles of unrationed diets and, | must con- 
fess, | doubt if | could have lasted the entire year without the boost of U. S. food parcels. Still it 
helped considerably in giving an insight into the reason for the present attitude and thinking of 
the English people. Over a period of 10 years, they have developed an apathy which is almost 
an anathema to the casual outsider. Their traditional English stolidness and res2rve have helped them 
through a period of frustration and difficulty over which many an American might have faltered. 

The people are interesting as individuals, too. So many dialects and idiomatic expressions 
can be heard within the country. The phrase used by Nottingham bus conductors, ''Hold ye tight, 
duck," still delights my soul. And | shall certainly never forget the little girl who asked me, "Miss 
Lowrie, why don't you try to speak English?" 

| must also say a bit about the lovely English countryside. Whether in sunshine or rain (and 
it's frequently the latter), the varying landscape is appealing. Almost any type of scenery is available 
—rugged hills and waterfalls, soft placid countryside, flat fens—whatever mood you are in can be 
suited by the surrounding terrain. 

There is still a lot of the romantic atmosphere left—the hot chestnut stands in Trafalgar Square, 
the rose-covered thatched cottages of the Cotsmoor villages, the brilliant garb of the Horse Guards 
and the Tower Beefeaters, the magnificent perpendicular architecture of the early cathedrals, or the 
minor wailing of the Highland pipers fill one with a nostalgia and sentiment that is almost indescrib- 
able. All that we have imagined from our story books or geographies is there—despite the bomb- 
ing, and yet, because of this same bombing and destruction, there is a pathos, a trag’cality and a 
determination which fills one with admiration. We may not agree entirely with the way Britain 
is working out its problems, but we do admire them for their determination to come through this 
crisis as they have so many others. And toward this and anything that we as a nation or as in- 
dividuals can do to aid them is a deed in which we should be most grateful to participate. It 
rests with us to establish more firmly the feeling of unselfishness and brotherhood which is necessary 
to the existence of both countries. 

| have not even touched on my exciting and fascinating travels in the Scandinavian countries 
the Lowlands, France or Switzerland. They too have stories of their own—equally interesting and, 
yes, awe-inspiring. Germany is yet another country which needs understanding and sympathy and 
which is still painfully devastated. Really all | can say is that a year as an ‘‘exchange” is an en- 








riching experience which, despite occasional hardships, such as inadequate food and heat or possible 
misunderstandings and frustrations, brings increased tolerance, understanding, and friendship un. 
obtainable in any other way. 













































JEAN LOWRIE 
Linden Elementary School 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


AN ANALYSIS OF TLA MEMBERSHIP 


Though six months of the year have passed, membership in the TLA has failed to reach the fy 
goal set by former years. At one time membership in the Association totaled almost 300. At present 
we can claim only 172. 

If each of the present members would secure one additional member, our membership would 


again reach 300. Applications, plus $1 for dues, will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, Mr. 
Turner Clark. 


The following tables, compiled by Leneil Edwards, Secretary of the Association, show the 
distribution of present members by type of library and by geographical division. 


Type of Library 


Public Librarians - on see i, 28 
College, Reference, and Special Librarians ..... : oo 
High School Librarians Pah genes a ‘ : 69 
Elementary and Junior High School Librarians.... la ah ote sis, Sek orn ean 
County Librarians es Be aes én 2 ipsa; bs bagav Tai sR OLER TL Eee 
Regional Librarians ae i iets i Sagi ieee ee 
Supervisors i rere eee oo.e WO 
Others ’ ~ a eterna tain ea He 
Total : eee ate ve 172 
Geographical Division 
East Tennessee ie oe ; PEE sie SAE 
Middle Tennessee eA eo cs ee 
West Tennessee . oi neti ena so 
Total ns eee S sativa geet aestea eae 


CURRENT TENNESSEE DOCUMENTS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


Copies of documents on this list may be obtained free of charge from the issuing body except 
where price is indicated. Is your library on the mailing list? 


Books 


Dept. of Agriculture, cooperating with Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agricul: 
ture. Agricultural Trends in Tennessee, A Record of Tennessee Crop and Livestock Statistics, 
1866-1947. 1948. 127 p. The first compilation of its kind giving a statistical picture of 
trends in agriculture. Data on acreage, yield, production, value, prices received, production 
of dairy products, farm wages. Not all series of data are complete and only a few county 
figures are given, 


Dept of Agriculture. The Horse and Its Heritage in Tennessee. Second ed. 1945. 55p. illus. 
History of horse breeding in the state, including the development of the Tennessee Walking 
Horse. 

Dept. of Education. Tennessee, Current and Historic Facts. 1948. 90p. illus. An issue of the 
Tennessee Educational Bulletin. Information on histery, government, agricultural, industr’al and 
educational development of Tennessee. Most of the material is reprinted from the Tennessee 
Blue Book for 1947-48 with added sections on outstanding Tennesseans in national life, church 
data, wartime activity and a reading list "for, of, and about Tennessee and Tennesseans.” 

Dept. of Education. Division of Instructional Materials and Library Service. Library List for Ten- 
nessee Schools, Grades 1-12, 1948-1949. Tennessee Book Company, 1948. 7lp. First supple: 
ment, January, 1949. Fall supplement, September, 1949. Mimeoaraphed quarterly supple: 
ments are planned. 


Dept. of Public Health. Annual Bulletin of Morbidity Statistics, 1948. Nashville, 1949. 43p. 
tables. Eighteenth annual report with summary tables for 1939-1948. 


Dept. of Public Health. Annual Bulletin of Vital Statistics for the Year 1948. Nashville, 1949. 


82p. tables. The twenty-second in a series of annual reports. Includes summary vital statistics 


for 1929-1948. 
State Planning Commission. Any Age—Any Talent, Children Can Think Constructively About Their 
Communities. Nashville, 1948. 8p. Multilithed. I!0c. ''... The pamphlet makes it clear thet 


both educators and planners have much to gain by shaping school curriculums toward af 
understanding of the community and its problems. It is ingeniously illustrated with drawings 
and quotations from the work of grade school students.’ (American City, February, 1949.) 
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State Planning Commission. Industrial Resources of Tennessee. Rev. ed. Nashville, 1948-49. illus. 


ssible 5v. Contents: |. Industrial Trends in Tennessee. $1 (released Oct. 1949). 2. Forests, Agricul- 
o = ture, Minerals. $1. 3. Water Supplies, Fuels, Electric Power and Transportation Facilities. $1. 
4, Labor. $1. (released March, 1949). 5. Industrial Regulation, Taxes and Licenses. 50c. A 
revision of the one-volume edition of 1945 with an added section on the state's industrial 
growth, market potentialities and areas of future development. 
State Planning Commission. Your Money and Mine, A Summary of State Finances, 1947-1948. 
Nashville, 1949. 50p. Multilithed. An annual report on state finances describing sources of 
revenue, operations of various funds and state aid to local governments. Also compares 
h the Tennessee's revenue with that of other southern states and of the nation as a whole. 
, eb 
resent — Periodicals 
1 Conservation Commission. Tennessee Conservationist. !937—.  illus., bimonthly. 
would ja Dept. of Agriculture. Tennessee Market Bulletin. 1928—. 8p., illus., monthly. 
Mr fe Dept. of Employment Security. Research and Statistics Section. The Labor Market in Tennessee. 
‘si 194—. Monthly. (Bimonthly reports on four major cities also available.) 
w the ff Dept. of Employment Security. Research and Statistics Section. Tennessee Employment Security 
Review, quarterly summary of operations. 1939—. 
Dept. of Public Health. Health Briefs. 1923—. 4p., monthly. 
% Dept. of Public Health. Industrial Hygiene News. 1947—. 8p., quarterly. 
Dept. of Public Welfare. Tennessee Public Welfare Record. 1938—. 20r.., illus., monthly. 
State Planning Commission. The Tennessee Planner. 1940—. 32p., illus., bimonthly. 
Leaflets and Folders 
Dept. of Conservation. Division of State Information. (115 State Office Bldg.) 
Tennessee State Parks. Illustrated folder giving a general description and facilities of the 
various parks in the system, together with rates, etc. 
in Canoeing in Tennessee. A folder showing routes with maps of canoeing waters in Tennessee. 


Camping in Tennessee. Leaflet listing and describing the various tent camping sites. 

Unique Flora in the Great Smokies. A folder containing an interesting description by 

Harlan P. Kelsey, Sc.D., and a calendar of bloom by Arthur Stupka, park naturalist. 

Chuckle Map and Tourist Guide. Cartoon map of Tennessee by Bill Dyer and touring log 
I? of the major routes with list and brief description of points of interest. 
Perhaps This Answers Your Question. A folder giving the answers to approximately 100 
questions of the most often asked about Tennessee. 
Great Lakes of the Tennessee. A booklet featuring the chain of TVA lakes with cruising log 
on the Tennessee River from Paducah to Knoxville. Excellent maps. Of interest ony to motor 
boat operators. 
Emblems and Symbols. A colorful folder picturing the State flag, bird, flower, tree, the 
Governor and the Capitol. 


xcept 





sricul- 
istics, Tennessee Fishing Waters. A large folder with map of Tennessee showing location of fishing 
re of docks on TVA lakes and lakes created by U. S.sArmy Engineers. Gives names and addresses 
ction of dock operators with facilities. Contains digest of fishing laws. 
ounty Dept. of Employment Security. (808 Cotton States Bldg.) 
A Dozen Friendly Pointers When You Apply for That Job. 
illus. Farmers, Help May Be Nearer Than You Think. 
alking Calling Farm Workers. 
Information for Workers: Partial Unemployment Benefits. 
f the Job Insurance. : 
| and What Will You Do with Our Future Leaders? 
essee Graduates Looking for a Job 
hurch Your Payroll Tax and Employment Security. 
"5 MALINDA JONES 
Tes Informational Representative 
pple fp State Dept. of Public Welfare. 
pple: 
TENNESSEE LIBRARIANS' MUST LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
43p. Tennessee in Literature by David J. Harkness, Extension Librarian, University of Tennessee is 
@ most interesting running commentary on literary shrines, various forms of writing, such as novel, 
1949. history, poetry and travel, and juvenile literature. Criteria for inclusion reflect a catholic taste and 
‘istics residence in the state qualifies a writer for listing, resulting in a wide range of titles from Dr. Walter 


Clyde Curry's Chaucer and the Medieval Sciences to Chattanooga Choo-Choo! (U. T. News Letter 
Their v. 28, No. 11, November, 1949.) 


that x 


d an Also from the Extension Library comes Program Notes, with lists of program material, issued 
wings from time to time. Are you on the mailing list? 
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John Ballenger Knox's The People of Tennessee has been prepared especially for use by 
leaders in government, business, education and religion. Covering who, where and how they are, 
and what they do, it has received a favorable press. (University of Tennessee Press, $3.00.) 


* 


For the Teacher's Bookshelf, 1947-1949 Supplement to revised edition, 1947, has recently 
been compiled and distributed by the Division of Instructional Materials and Library Service 
State Dept. of Education, Nashville 3. It contains outstanding titles in the field of education and 
is intended to serve as a buying guide. . 


Have you seen Eloise Fisher's interesting article in the September 1949 Wilson Library Bulletin? | 
As President of the Chattanooga Public Library Staff Association she is ably qualified to publish her 
"Staff Association Makes Good," a history of her own association. Concluding, she says, "If we a [> 
an association have achieved any success, we believe it is because we have kept uppermost in our 
minds the over-all goal of the library's betterment." 


*« 


Tennessee through the Printed Page. A classified list of materials relating to Tennessee for 
School Libraries. 1949 edition. Nashville, Nashville Public Schools, School Library Division, 1949, 
22p. Mimeographed. Preliminary revised edition issued for criticism, correction and addition, 
Symbols used to indicate suitability for various grades. Classified under fiction, folkways, history 
individual biography, social and civic problems, geography and natural resources, TVA, state pub- 
lications, periodicals, pamphlets, short stories, and visual aids. Will be extremely useful to al 
Tennessee libraries. 

«x 


Citizens Aid Library Movement by our very efficient public relations director, Gretchen Con. 
duitte, describes what is being done in the Citizen's Library Movement in Tennessee. (Wilson 
Library Bulletin 24: 25, September, 1949.) 

























NEWS FROM TENNESSEE 


On October 19 at a meeting of thirty-two librarians and interested friends in the John Sevier 
Hotel in Johnson City, the Boone Tree Library Club was organized for the purpose of promoting 
over-all library service to every person in Tennessee through the school, college, public, and regiona 
libraries. The following officers were elected: President, Hal H. Smith, Librarian, East Tennessee State 
College; Vice-President, Katherine Powers, Librarian, Dobnys-Bennett High School, Kingsport; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary E. Lyons, East Tennessee State College. The Club will meet four times a 
year, rotating the meeting places among Kingsport, Bristol, Johnson City, and Elizabethton. 


4 
Miss Nathalia Wright, Assistant Librarian at Maryville College from 1940-48, who received 
her Ph.D. in American Studies at Yale in June 1949, is at present a member of the faculty in the 
Department of English at the University of Tennessee. Her book entitled Melville's Use of the 
Bible was published by Duke University Press in the fall. 


* 


Mr. Martin J. Feerick, a graduate of the School of Library Service at Columbia University 
and a practicing lawyer from New York State, became Law Librarian at the University of Tennessee 


on October |. 
4 


Mrs. Frances Cheney, member of the faculty at the Peabody Library School, was on leave of 
absence for the fall term when she made a survey of reference service in Southern college libraries. 


+e 


The Citizens Library Movement came up for discussion at the November meeting of the 
Nashville Library Club, when Miss Martha Parks and Dr. Robert S. Alvarez spoke of plans for the 
Nashville area. Nashville's search for a combined city and county chairman is almost completed. 
Despite the fact that there still is no official chairman, people in Nashville are beginning to join 


the CLM. 
x 


A microfilm project carried on this summer at Knoxville's Lawson McGhee Library has resulted 
in the addition of film copies of many early Tennessee newspapers ard other historical records to 
the Library's McClung Historical Collection. The filming was done by Miss Pollyanna Creekmore 
of the library staff with a camera rented from the Recordak Corporation. Miss Creékmore took her 
portable camera to Nashville and Rogersville and found it possible to film small newspapers, books | 
and manuscripts easily, quickly, and inexpensively. 

* 

Miss Marion Manley (Mrs. Gerald H. Winser) was guest speaker at the luncheon which 

launched the Citizens Library Movement membership drive in Kingsport on November J0th. One 
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hundred and sixty-three people, including about thirty official representatives of civic organizations, 
attended the luncheon. Since then, several of these groups have reported 100 per cent memberships 
in the CLM. 

A Film Council has been organized in Nashville, with headauarters in the Audio-Visual De- 
partment of the Public Library. Two meetings have already been held. Officers will be elected in 
January. x 


The Chattanooga Public Library is very proud of its new Bookmobile which will carry 2,500 
new books to suburban readers, following a regular schedule of stops. The plans of the Evanston, 
Illinois, Bookmobile were used in the conversion of the two-ton 1947 Dodge school bus into Chatta- 
nooga's present attractive mobile unit. Mrs. Willis Wingert is Bookmobile librarian and Mr. Charles 


Green, driver. x 


Two new members of the Nashville Public Library staff are Mrs. Sue McGee at the Circulation 
desk in the Main Library and Miss Frances Solomon, new East Branch librarian. 


x 


Miss Helen Harris, Mrs. Anne Summers, Miss Mary U. Rothrock, Miss Joy Solomon (Knoxville's 
film librarian), and Mr. Claude Settlemire (Nashville's audio-visual librarian), met at the Alvarez 
home in Nashville to work out a scheme for the exchange of 16 mm. films between the Knoxville, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, and Kingsport public libraries. Each library will contribute $500 worth of 
films a year to the film circuit, with all films moving from one library to another every three months. 
Headquarters for this film exchange is in the Lawson McGhee Library. 


* 


Miss Thera Cavender of Carbondale, Illinois, has joined the staff of the University of Tennessee 
Library as Senior Cataloger. x 


The East Tennessee Library Club is continuing its activities this year under the leadership of 
Miss Ruth Ringo, Chief of the Order and Processing Division of the University of Tennessee Library. 


x 


Mr. James E. Platz, formerly Assistant Reference Librarian at the University of Tennessee, 
became Assistant Librarian at Texas Technological. College, Lubbock, Texas, in September. 


NICHOLSTONE BOOK BINDERY 


OF NASHVILLE, TENN. 


At this time we wish to express our sincere appreciation 
to the hundreds of Tennessee Librarians who have so whole- 
heartedly accepted our “PICTURE COVER BINDING.” We 
admit, we were so swamped with orders, that our service 
was not up to par, therefore we are adjusting ourselves to 
this situation by additional equipment and employees. 


So as we leave the year of 1949 and look forward to 1950, 
we resolve to remain 
“THE SOUTH’S FASTEST GROWING 
BINDERY” 


by continuously striving to give higher quality, better service 
and closer cooperation with the Librarian. 


























J. L. KAIN LIBRARY BINDERY 


406 2\Ist Ave., South 








NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


“KAINCRAFT" 


The only bindery in Tennessee using complete non-cracking 
permanently flexible, mildew proof, vermin proof adhesive 


and sewed with linen thread. 





Library binding our specialty. 


NOTICE 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR DUES 


SINCE JUNE 1949? 


If not, send your $1.00 NOW to 
TURNER CLARK, Treasurer 


Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn. 




















